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for it presented them with a powerful argument against their
more Radical colleagues. It would never do, they said, for the
Government to be too advanced; for that would only mean
that the Lords would reject its measures. Its proper course was
to keep just within what the Lords would let through without
provoking a dangerous constitutional crisis.
This was all very well from the standpoint of those Liberals
who merely wished to have their own party in office and to
maintain Free Trade, and felt no interest in social reform or in
far-reaching changes of any sort. But it did not at all suit the
Radicals, who wanted a fight with the Lords for its own sake,
or the Nonconformists, who found their pet Bills singled out
for rejection. Nor did it at all suit the Irish; for if there was
one thing certain it was that the House of Lords, except under
direct coercion, would never accept Home Rule. But the
Irish, as long as the Liberals were in a majority over all other
parties, had no power to force the issue; and it suited the
lukewarm Home Rulers among the Liberals very nicely to be
able to tell the Irish leader Redmond that they were very
sorry, but he would have to wait.
In 1909, then, the Liberals were wondering what to do
next. They could not remain entirely passive while the House
of Lords, having tasted blood, rejected more and more of their
Bills. The moderates would have liked to come to a private
arrangement with the Tories, under which the Lords would
be allowed to kill a Bill every now and then, on condition that
they did not do it too often, or so as to make it impossible for
the Government to remain in power. But the Tories would
not play the game. Most of them were eagerly urging the
Lords to do their worst, in the belief that, if the Government
could be forced to an election on some such issue as that of the
right to get drunk, the electors could be relied on to drive it
helter-skelter from office in defence of their traditional
liberties. The Empire versus Mr. Stiggins would make, they
thought, an admirable election cry.
Lloyd George, on the other hand, was well aware that
it would make a very bad one for the Liberal Party. And, as
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was able, in 1909, to force the
Cabinet's hand. The famous " Land Tax" Budget of that year